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TRACT .1 ' . 

A ^tudy tested the effect of three levels of context 
(positive, neutral, ^dd ffegative) on subjects* accuracy in ^ 
identifying facial effressions of emotion (fear^ disgust, anger, ' 
sadness, happiness, and i^tirprise) • The st>bjects Wete 277 female and 
69 male teachers enrolled in graduate communication courses. Afte^ 
reading a positive, neutral, or negative context descriptibn and then 
viewing photographs of actors displaying f our*^diff (^nt negative 
facial expressions, the subjects seliected one* of six choj^cies as 
identifying the portrayed emotioft^ The positive and negative n 
contextual cues resulted In poorer accuracy for identif ;^ing^facial 
expressions. Contrary to explectatiolns, a- neutral emotional" context 
proved 'better than a negative context in facilitating the 
identification of negative facial ex^essions. Apparently, facial 
expressions are besi; identified out of context and iEi|iy conlextttil 
cues confuse the meaning of the expression* Thus contextual cues may 
not jact as choice-narrowing cues, as previous ^researchers have 
hypothesized, but as choice- widening ^^es in the in'terpretation of 
facial expressions* The results^JL^o provided additional support for 
previ^usly^ident ified male/fema^l^ diffeejenc^s In , identifying 
nonvewal facial expressions: the female/sub jectsV in this study were 



found to be significantly more accurate^han th^ male subjects in 
identifying facial expressions, (RL) 
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I - " ; ' - \ ABJTRAtT : •/ 

• This sti^y tested , the effect of three leA^^l^^f^context (positive, 
neutral/ negative)' on /subject's accuracy p£ identifying faci&l expressions of 
emotion (fear, disgusr^ • anger^ 'sadness^ happiness and esur prise ) • Results 
conf irmled' the hypoth'^Bis that a posit4.va: eroptiohal context Resulted in poorer 
accuracy in 'cot recti yf identifying 'negative expression than a neutral eif(ot£onal 
context. ' Hie second fhypothes is , that a neutral etnotibnal context will result 
in poorer accarady-in correctly: identifying ne^^ative facial expressions than 
will a negative eifiational context, was not confirmed. Discussion of these 
, results focus upon tJne pptential . ^or contextual information to act ^as choice- 
widening rather than choicernarrowing cues . .,^d it idnal support for previously 
identified male /fema^le difference^a .ic^ ,aqQurately identifying nonverbal facial 
expressions was als6 obtained. 



ACCURACY IN IDENTIFYIFG FACIAL EXPRESSIONS^^^^''^ 
^AS A FUNCTION OF COMMUNICATION CONTE^i/ 



/ 



For the last centi 



^ry, 

with facial expression 



scholars have beien interes'^ed in mdlanings Associated 
Charles Dajwin (cf, 1965) observed t^rft persons who 



felt particular emo^ifonA expressed f them in simila fashion in |^11 cultures. 
Other researchers (BirdWhistell , 1*70; KlinebeV^J 1>940) have argued that facial 
expressions, like languages , were Specific to eaH culture an<l could not jbe 
cross-culturally communicated. However, Paul Ektnan and. his associates hive 
empirically establig^hed the existence of cross-cultural, universal facial 
expressions (Ekman, 19^72,. 1973; Ekraan & Friesen^ 1975; Ekman, Sorenson, & 
Friesen, 1969). . It is now widely acCeR^'ed that a basic set of facial\.expres- 
s ions has a universal meaning and is distinctly recognizable in V^ross-cul- 
tural context . • > 



/ 



men 



Recently, research has questionejf^ the ecological 
t" approach that Ekman has ^ploy^ in his rejsearc 



1981). The judgment approach involves show^rjg examples of faci'al expressions 
td individuals and determining what emotion i^ generally 



facial 



validity of the "judg- 
arch (Andersen & Buller, 



glenerally portrayed in each 
expression. Studies .emplgying the "judgrtent" approach typically find 
hi^h levels of agreement amon^ receivers as to v^hat emotion is being conveyed 
by a particular facial expression. Agrefement is generally in the 80% to 90% 
range within' culture as well as across culture (Ekman & Friesen/ 1975;). As 
n^ted hy Ekman (1973), the judgment approach ha^^ several problems. Should 
observers of facial expressions be allowed to volunteer any wprd to identify 
ttie emotions which correspond to particular expressions? If so, do synonyms ' 
count as correct answers? Should observers be given arflist of potential 
emotions to associate with each facial expression? ThlyJatter approach has ' 
been emplbyed in virtuallv all experiments employing the judgment approach 
(Ekman^ 1973). In each case, observers have |)een provided- with a list of 
emotions to employ in 'identifying each facial eijpression .' Indeed, typically, 
SIX choices have been provided in most exjperiments (Ekman & Friesen, 1975). 

. Providing a list of emotions td^ Dbservers .increases experimental control 
and eliminated problems with oper^-ended responses. However, ecological 
validity is reduced, for in ordinary interactions , observers of facial expres- 
sions have an almost limittess set of choices regarding which empt ion they are 
viewing. Of course, other cue/ may act to narrow the potentially avall^tfele 
options. The&e choice-naf rowing cues may iriclude, but are'not limited tc 
knox^ledge of the source*s mooa/body movements, gestures,^ proxemic behavi 
or tone of voice; verbal j^ehrfvior; traits of the aource; and the context 
:Which the communication is^ taking place. " . 

■; ' ^it 

1) demonstrated that the number 
|eQei\^rs is, inversjeiy related 



In a recent study, Ande 
of .alternative choices of 
to the accuracy o^ correctLy 



sen and Buller (19 
tions provided to 
- . ntifying facial 
choice-narrowing cue^lLncreask thie accuracy of 
expressions. Thesie results suggested thatt-faci 
ently identifiable but rather a 
available to receivers. These re 
vious work of Ekman /and associ)ates. 




all 



cot 



expressions. [ In other. words, 
orrect,. identification of facial 
1 e^frpressionslare, ,not . inher-. 
tibn cJE the jlnumber of Ipgrcal choices 
1^ bojLh sup||orted and qualified the pre- . 
Thie^igh recognition scores obtained in 



litions suppjrt^d Ekman's notion that fhii^l expressions are identified 
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' with a hiRh decree of accuracy. However, other cuc^s narrow available choices , 

and as choices are narrowed, accuracy increases. \ ' 

•■ ' ♦ 

The Anderses and Buller (1981) experiment provided no empirical evidence 
for the actual manner in which receivers narrow the potential choice ,of ' 
emotions in real face*-to-*face communication. They recommend a ntikmber of varia- 
bles that should be examined in future studies, including: (a) verbal behav- 
iors accompanying facial expressions; (b) vocal cues bccurring wi^h facial 
expressions; (c) kinesiq or proxemic cues in thei limbs and body which accompany 
facial expressions; (d) personal knowledge or familiarity with the source and 
her 4iis facial expression; (e) th^ previous emptional' state of the source; (f) 
the source's personality^ and communication traits; arid (g) the environment or 
context in which the facial expression is displayed*! This study is an attempt 
to ascertrain the impact of the context in which a facial expression occurs on 
the accuracy of correctly idenjtifying the facial expression. 

Among the many. studies whi<^|i have examined nonverbal accuracy ot sensi- 
tivity, seveial^^have studied- contextual variables associated with the correct 
identification of facial expreseTions . The first group of studies utilized 
various contexts\ to evoke a pax'ticular fac^Lal expression. Buck (1976) video- 
taped persons' fi^cial expressions while the person was viewing one of five 
types of emotionally loaded color slides', including: (a) sexual contexts,' (b) 
scenic contexts, <c) pleasant Contexts, (d) unpleasant contexts, and (e) 
unusual contexts^ Similarly, Rosenthal/, Hall, and Zuckerman (19/8) etaployed 
{our contexts (pleasnat ad|jult>cbil:d iateractiofis, a comedy scene, a murder, 
scene, and an auto accid'ent) to ew>k^spontaneou8 facialf reactions from ' 
research subjects, who were subsequ^tly used as experimental^stimuli. Both of 
the aforementioned studies u^ed communication contexts to create particular 
facial expressions rather than studying a .particular facial expression in 
several alleged contexts. , ^ 

In another type of study, Guber (1966) founc^ that subjects who had them- 
selves underflpne an experimental condition were better able to recognize the 
facial expressions of others Specif ically,- it w^s found that subjects who had 
experiei^ced either sliocks (punishers) or bells Crewards) were better able to 
determine when other ^subjects were experiencing shocks or .bells simply by look- 
in^{^ the other subject's face. While this experiment aiso examined facial 
expressions' and context, it did not examine if context had a direct impact on 
accuracy of identifying- facial expreasions . 9ut it did demonstrate that an ^ 
individual's experience of a particular situational context bould enhance the 
recognition rates of correctly identified facial expressions.. In a similar 
study of person's encp^g and decoding ability, Lapz^tta and Kleck (1970) 
asked subjects to dffcjoe /whether, people in a video tape| were experiencing shock 
or no-shdck conditLvf»« 'Once' again, .tiiis study i^^jmiwd context only as a 
means of creating expressions and did no^ exmine Y^T^owledge context had a 
<iirect effect on accuracy of identifying^acial expressions. 

Several studies have examined combinations of facial cues and other commu- 
ication ciies^. Shapiro (1968) studied inconsistent messages in which the face 
d words coxnrounicated markedly different levels of pleasantness. He found ' 
t^ individuals responded differentially to facial or linguistic cues^ with 
lying largely on one set of cues tp the exclusion of 'the other. It was 



■ ^ ■ 3 

i . ^ ' . • ' ' • ' 

' concluded that receivers >iave differim^^ trait respori'ses which cause them pri- 
marily to select either linguisiic w facial cues. Bugenthal, KaAwan^ and Love 
(1970) examined the influence or variou8>^cottibinati6ns of scripts, pictures, arid 
voices on meanings conveyed to ceceivet^s. The visual channel^ t>;hich contained 
facial as well as other cues, was found to account for twic^ as much variance 
in. meaning as either the script or the voicOTy Ho\aever, this study examined 
^-^ only jibsitive o^^ negative visual cues rather than th^ meanings associated with 
a wider range of f^^cidl expressions > MoreoveiT, the pictures included othgr 
l^iinesic cues in addition to facial expression^, 

Finally^ Frijda (1958) did p study which directly feddressed the effect of 
.context on facial expressions. He paired four photos o^^xpressions ^by actres- 
ses w^th two'jBets^of emotional cues. Subjects, were asked to describe feelAgs, 
. emotional states, or anything else about the actress^^ While some of the 
results of the fipxdy wei^e statistically nonsignificant, one significant finding 
emerj^ed . Interpretations of emotions 'or feelings .differed with the situation, 
these findings ate somewhat difficult to interpret due to the free interpreta- 
tions^ provided by tTJe-reubjectq. Nonetheljgss , frijda (1969, p. 193), in his 
sCiT»\mary on the recognition of. emotion, maintains: 

■ " ' . .' ■ * ♦ ' ^ 

Expressive behavior is always perceryed in context. Expressive 
behavior constitutes Relational acmvity and derives most of 
its meaning ,frpin the fact th4t the xefcerence point of ynovement, 
par.ticularly of the glance^ is given-'"or assumed-. 

Frifda (I96fl, p. 193) goes on to' describe a model of the process by which non- 
verbal expressions are identified. 

^ The process of recognition of emotion can be conceived as a two 
^ stage process: assessment of the general positional activity 
pattern on the basis qf expression, and subsequent specifics-* 
_ . tion of this pattern on the basis of situational and other 

ntextual cues. . - 




study is, an attempt to. ascertain the effect of .context: on the aec'ur- 
acy ^F^^ntifying facial expressions. Specifically, it is hypothes ized that . 
'when viewing a series of negative facial expressions Yf ear , disgust, anger, and 
sadness): • . ' 

11 • • • • * ' 

H]^ : A. positive emotipnal context will result in poorer accuracy in 

. cdrrectly identifying negative facial expressions than will a 

neutral ^motional context. . , - „ ' 

'H2: A neutral emotional cpntext will result in poorer accurao^ in . • 
correctly identifying negative facial expressions tWsin will a 
negative emotional context. . - 



9 ' ^ ' 

t Metpodq * ^ 

C jects 
, : . . . / 
Tw hundred seventy-^even female and 69 male teachers from a large eastern 
te participated in this sbudy.^ Th& subject jpool ims comprised of teachers 
froai across academic levels (ue., kiiidergarten', elementary, middle school, 
juoi^or high school, and high s^phool).^ All subjects were enrolled in graduate- 
level communication courses and participated voluntailiily. " 

Measure 

r . " 

The measure employed in this sfudy was an eight-item test of ability to 
accurately identify n^^ative facial expressions. Negative £6cial expressions 
were employed to provide an eight-item accuracy test which Would be consistent 
with the negative context and inconsistent with the positive context. Stilll ' 
black-and-white photographs of facial) expressions ^eyeloped by Ekman and \ 
Friesen (1975) were chosen to comprisV the instrument. The dtfimulus photo- 
gritffh^. portrayed five female and thrte\male actor* displaying four different 
negati^ -facial expressions whi<:h had been validated by Ekman and ftiesen 
(1975) as portraying specific emotions that are widely recognized within the 
North American culture. The photographs by Ekman ind friesen (1975) exhibited 
fear (photographs 10, 12), disgust (photographs 16* 18),l»adness (photographs 
38, 43), and anger (photographs "24, 27). Two photographs of each of these pure 
emotions were combined to form the set of eight stimulus expressions employed 
in this study. No blended or positive photographs (e.g., anger-disgust blend, 
surprise-happiness blend, happiness, sunrise) were utilized. The photographs 
were ytransf erred to ,35 mm slides to fatilitatet the administration of .the 
measure to a large exerimental grotipT. the slides were produced by a i^rofes- 
sional publication photographer.^ 7 ♦ * 

Three scoring sheets migfk constructed, which contained a list of the four 
pure emotions (anger, sadness, fear, disgust). Six spaces* were provided where 
the subjects could indicate which emotion they thought was communicated by each 
^ fallal expression. The six bgtions included the four pure emotions plus two 
pu^e emotions not depicted (happiness, surprise). The three riscoring sheets 
differed only in tet:ms of th^'situational context presented (Form 1, positive 
cdiitext; Form 2, neutral context; Form 3, negative context; see Table 1). 
Additional demographic questions were included oh the measure; however, for the 
purpose of this study, only data pertaining to sex and responses to the list of 
emotions were intluded in this study (see Table 2). ) 

Procedures 



One 6f the three sMri^g sheets was randomly assigned to each subject. 
The experimenters expl^fined that the test was designed to see how well people 
could determine emotional ^tates via facial expressions. Each subject was 
instructed to read the context description prior to viewing the slides land 
then for each photograph to choose which emotiod was depicted in each slide'. 
Subjects were instructed to view each slide and then indicate the emotion, 
from the list of six alternatives, which they felt bes^ described the facial 



expression exhi'bited by thfe stimulus face in that specific context. No inter- 
action amonR subjects was permitted during the experiment. ' • ' • 

The eight slides were then project^kd in random order to the subjects. 
Each slide was projected for 10 seconds\ Subjects were given an additional 
five seconds, m order to mark their choice before the next slide was presented » 
There yas no discussion between the exberimenters and subiects during the viex^-** 
ing of the slidesJ Subjects were V^biriefe^ following dat^i collection. 

Variables . ' 

The independent and assigned variables for this study were: /i(a) sex of 
the subject, and (b) the three context conditions fpositive, neutral, negative) 
presented to the subject. The analysis, employed data derived from' subjects' 
'responses fo the stimulus elides. 

The dependent variable; in tlJe analysis was the percentage of correctly 
Identified facial expressions. The measuremenlf scale' and scoring procedures 
were consistent with previous studies (Andersen & 'Bui ler, 1981; Ekman <| ' 
Priesen, 1975). The measurement instrument had a split-half reliability of 
.40. Although low, the split-half, reliability 6f t*he measurement and the 
obtained significant differences for sex on sensitivity to facial displays of 
emotion conform to previous research (Andersen & Buller, 1981: Ekmah A Friesen,* 
1975) and will be discussed later. in this papere 

Statistical Analysis •/ ' ' 

' ' « . 

, A one-way ana^^sis of variance was appliafd'^o the dat^ to determine the 
accuracy level of Abjects' scores on the facial express i6n measurement. A 
two-way analysis of variance for unequal cell size (sex <»v> three context condi- 
tions) was applied to the data to ideiftify significant ^ differences across 
the context conditions. Alpha was set at .05. The experiment had a corre- 
sponding p<wer of approximately .38 for small effects, .^9 foiymedlum' effects 
and m excess of .995 for large effects (Cohen, fl977) . 



Results 



j^Hypothesis 1 wis confirmed. A positive emotional context (7- 5.63) 
resulted j-in .^rer actfuracy in correctly identifying negative expression than a 
neutsal eipot(ional context Cx - 6.30, F- 12.47; see Table,3). 

\t ' . '/ • ■ <- .J 

' ' Hypothesis 2 was. not confirmed. Indeed, the means were in the opposite 
direction of the hypothesisw Meana W the neutral emotional context (6.30) 
were actually higher than the rifans fdr-the neg^/ive emotional context (5.70). v 




^ Discussion 

It was expected that a negativib emotional context would facilitate correct 
identification of negative fad^al «xj)rc8sion« . This should. be manifested in 
lower accuracy score for the neutral emotional context than the negative 
emotionUl content, as posited in Hypothevis 2. This was not the case. Siiwi- 
larly, it was expected that a positive emotional context would inhibit correct 
i<>entif ication of negative facial expressions. This should- be manifested ih a 
lower accuriJcV score for the positive emotional context than the neutral 
emotioj^l context, as posited in Hypothesis 1, which was confirmed. 

The datfli indicate a pattern somewhl^ different from what wad^expected 
In this experiment,^ contextual cues of either k positive or a negative type 
resulted in poorer accuracy of identifying facial expressions. These data s^em 
to indicate that facial expressions are best identified out of context and that 
any contextual cues confuse the meaning of the expression, resulting in lower 
accuracy scores. Contrary to the suggestion of Birdwhistfll (1970, p. 29) and 
Andersen and Buller (1981), contextual cues may not act as choice-Aarrowing 
cues in the identification of facial expressions. Instead , .contextual cues 
mAy actually widen the possible interp^tations of meaning in any facial 
expression, . * 

Although the reldability of the dependent ^measure (accuraty iscores) wa? 
marginally adequate (.40), it was sufficiently Reliable to pick up the sex dif- 
ferences consistently reported by a host of othAr researchers (Rosenthal, Rail, 
DiMatteo, Rogers, h AcchWr, 1979).. These studiM have indicated that females 
are more, sensitive to nonverbal cues, particularly those which are visually 
received, in this study,' females^ (x « 5.99) werl found to be significantly 
more accurate in identifying facial expressions^? « 9.58, eta^ « .025), than 
wete males (Ic * 5.49). Althou^ less thaii^3X of the .variance in accuracy 
was a function of sex, these findings provide evidenqe for the validity of the 
Accuracy test, because of its consistency with previous research. \ 



Many, choice-narrowing cues are discussed 1>y Aodersen and Buller (1981) and 
listed at the beginning of this paper. It is evident from these data that con- 
text can act as^a confusing, choice-widening cue rather than a choice-narrowing 
cue. These data indicate that both consistent and inconsistent cont/exta^ may ' 
act to confuse and wiflen the choices in emo|:ions that receivers see in facial 
expressions. 'Future research should manipulate contexts in other ways to 
ascertain if this \ is a general effect of context or if some contextual cues 
can actually iiarrow choices and result inymore ^ccuracy in identifyii^g facial 
expressions. Moreover, a recent study by Leathers and Emigh (1980) indiJlte« 
that the decoders of facial expression can make) finer within*class judgements 
regarding ^the meaning of facial expressions than had previously been reported. 
Future attempts at relating facial meaning to context should consider using 
these finer categories rather than the broad categories reported by Ekman and 
Friesen (1975) and" employed in the present study. / ' • 

/ 
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TabU 1 / 

1 . ^ 

Stimulus Contexts 
Eroployttd in th^ Experimant 

Form U Positive Contextual Induction 

The following group of photographs were taken of employees of a large 
multinational corporation. The photos were taken immediataly a£ter each persoVi 
was informed of a promotion vit^ a sisable salaty increase. Bach person hid 
also been conmende^^for a superiqr service to the corporation. 

For Che follovnfg^i^otographs , please indicate which emotion the persbn is 
experiencing by che^juiHt the appropriate blank. ^ 

form 2; Neutral Contextual Induction 



in ^xtual Inc 
gro3|> of phc 



^ihe folloiiing gto^ of photographs were taken of emplg^ees of a large 
roultinatippai corporation, I 

For ttiis ' fol lowing photographs, please indicate which emotion t^e person. is 
experiencing by checking the appropriate blank. 

Form 3^: ^ Negative Contextual Induction 

The follpwin^ group of photographs were taken of employeesf^ of a large 
multinational corporation. I'he photos were taken immedDately^ after eac)i person 
was informed 0iat they fwre not promoted received no salary increase. Each 
person was also critized fot inferior serv^x^ to the corporation. 

For the folloiijing photographs, please indicate which emotion the person is 
experiencing by checking the appropriate blank. f . ^ 




' TabU 2 \ 
Sample Raaearch Inattljman 



(1*5) Reaaarch code 
(6) Sex M 



Tir "T27 



(7-8) Age 



(9-10) Grjide level- 1-12 (0 for kindergarten, 13 for college) 

^ (I^ teach more than one claas, include the grade/level most 

^ frequently taught) ' / 

The following group of photographa were taki^n of employees of a large 
multinational corporation. 

For the following pho'tographa , please indicate which emotion the perafon is 
experiencing bjMchecking the appropriate blank. 



(11) Photo 1 

(12) Photo 2 

(13) Photo 3 

(14) Photo 4 

(15) Photo 5 

(16) Pho^> 

(17) Photo 7 
ilfO Phpto 8 



Anger Disgust Fear Happiness Sadnesa 

TTT m m m m 
mm m 



"07 
TIT 
TTT 
TTT 
TTT 
TTT 
TIT 



TIT T3T 



TIT 
T2T 
TIT 
TIT 



TIT 
TIT 
Tit 
TIT 



TIT TIT 



TaT 

y 

m 
m 
m 
m 
m 



(19) 



Number of speech'conmunication^cl^ses taken ^ 



(20) Form 2 



TIT 

tit' 



TIT 



TIT: 

\ 

.T5T 



TIT 
TIT 



Surprise 

T6T 

t 

TST 
TiT 

m 
m 
m 
m 



♦This sample depicts the neutral#lon textual induction. 



Tabu 3 

Analysis of Varianca Effect of Context 
on Accuracy of Identifying Facial Expreesiona 



Effect 


\ ss . 


df 




F 


p 


eta2 


Sex 


>r'32.85 


2 


19.43 


12.47 


<.oooi 


.066 


12.61 


1 


12.61 


9.58 


<.002 


.025 


Pom X tex 


3.06 


2 


1.53 


1.16 


NS 




Error 


4A7.72 












Total 


496.25 






V 







r 



■A 



Table 4 

Accuracy Means by Sex and Context 



V. 



Contex^ 


Males 


Pos i t ive 


5.19 


Neutral 


6.17 


Negative 


5.11 


Total 


5.49- 



Females 
5.77 
6.33 
5.82 

5.99; 



All Subjects 
5.63b 

5.70. 



Means with the^sane subscript^ are sugnif icant.ly 
different. 



s 

V . 
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